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offering one year's theoretical course of instruction to young women who 
wish to enter this field. The opportunity is open to only a few at pres- 
ent, but this idea will broaden and be made possible by many schools. 

The length of training has been made three years instead of two in 
better schools, and a nurse to be a graduate of a general hospital must 
include obstetrics and many other branches which were not compulsory 
ten years ago, but were left to the decision of the individual nurse. This 
course and others, if knowledge was wanted, had to be gained by a special 
course in another institution, now, affiliation has done much towards 
making all these branches compulsory, and raising the educational 
standard of the smaller schools. 

Again, the whole profession has been elevated and benefited by 
registration, and schools have had to come up to the standards, if they 
want to be in this great march towards success in our schools for nurses. 

The field for a nurse is so broad today that it calls for specializing. 
She is called not only into homes and institutions, but into schools, the 
army and navy; she has to study social conditions, she instructs mothers 
in the care of their children; in fact, the nurse is an educator, and no one 
has a better chance to prove it than she. She can impart knowedge on 
preventive work, sex hygiene, moral prophylaxis and sanitation; her 
work in the field of tuberculosis is unlimited. 

You will see that the school from which I graduated has been revo- 
lutionized, and is one of the leaders in the nursing world today, but the 
women of today who enter that school, many of them having had greater 
educational advantages before entering, can never excel the earlier 
graduates in character, in stability, in courage, in persistence, in bravery, 
in devotion to the institution and in loyalty, in spite of the up-hill road 
to what we considered our success at that time. 



EXPERIENCES OF AN ARMY NURSE 

By MARGARET McCLOSKEY MURPHY, R.N. 

Formerly of the Army Nurse Corps 

I have been asked, many times, to write of my experiences while in 
the Army Nurse Corps, therefore I will jot down a few of them while they 
are still fresh in my mind. I have also been asked whether I would 
advise others to take up the work. Yes, most assuredly, I would. It is 
a work which has a charm of its own, beside giving the individual nurse 
an opportunity to see many parts of the world which she would other- 
wise never have seen. Many wealthy persons spend a fortune in travel- 
ling, but the Army Nurse can go from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and 
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even across the Pacific to the Orient, without its costing her a dollar. 
She travels at government expense and has the best of accommodations, 
a first class ticket, with a Pullman ticket, and an allowance of $4.50 a day 
for meals. 

To go into minute detail about the work would occupy too much 
space, therefore I will but draw an outline. 

I was appointed from New York City, and on July 1, 1911, after 
taking the oath of allegiance, I departed for Washington, my first sta- 
tion, where I was initiated into army life, whose nursing work, on the 
whole, differs very little from that in civilian hospitals. The nurses do 
not live in tents, as some people suppose, they have large modern build- 
ings and, indeed, the nurses in the army have much better quarters and 
more homelike surroundings that I ever saw in civilian life. All are con- 
genial, and everything is done to make one feel at home. The eight- 
hour system is the rule, but in many posts it is only seven, and I believe 
in the Philippines they work but six. 

While in Washington, I visited the White House, the Capitol, and 
many historic spots in and around that city; among the latter, the Na- 
tional Cemetery, once the private grounds of General Lee, before the 
Civil War. It is across the Potomac from Washington, at Arlington, 
Virginia. 

My next station was the Army and Navy Hospital at Hot Springs, 
Arkansas. Here I learned horseback riding, and I enjoyed nothing so 
well as a gallop across the beautiful Ozark Mountains which surround 
that city. All the army nurses ride. At one time I said, laughingly, 
that we should organize a Mounted Nurse Corps, so great is our love for 
the saddle. 

My next move was to San Francisco, and that was the trip of a life 
time. I cannot find words to paint the grandeur of the Rockies; all day 
long I remained in the observation car, drinking in their beauty. At 
Salt Lake City I visited the Mormon temple and tabernacle and also the 
tomb of Brigham Young. Next in interest was the great desert of Utah 
and Nevada, where not a tree nor a house could be seen as far as the eye 
could reach, nothing but sand and low shrubs, and I shuddered when I 
thought of the heat and the awful thirst of one lost in that desert. The 
last day of the trip took us through the Sierra Nevadas, whose towering 
peaks and sides sloping down to the river, which looked like a narrow 
silver ribbon, thousands of feet below, gave one a study of nature never 
to be forgotten. Lastly, the flowers of California! They bloom the 
whole year round, and it does one good to go along the street and see 
the profusion of geraniums that cover the fronts of the houses and extend 
even to the sidewalk. 
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While in San Francisco I had a novel experience. A slight earth- 
quake shook the house to its foundation, but the people did not pay any 
attention to it. Earthquakes are a common occurrence. 

I remained in that post seven months, then obtained a leave of ab- 
sence, which was due me, and went to Honolulu. While there, I sent 
in a request for discharge, in order to be married, and on May 7, 1913, 1 
obtained my honorable discharge from the Army Nurse Corps. 

I regret not having seen the Philippines, as the nurses who go there 
always spend their leave of absence in China, at very little cost, and as 
the transports stop at Japan on the way home, they can also visit that 
country. 

These were a few of my many experiences during the two years I 
spent in the Army Nurse Corps, and because of them I feel glad when I 
hear that a nurse is taking up the work. 

THE USE OF GELATINE IN FOOD FOR THE SICK 

By ELISABETH ROBINSON SCOVIL 
Late Superintendent of the Newport Hospital, Newport, Rhode Island 

There is perhaps no single factor in the treatment of the sick as im- 
portant as proper food. In private duty, the subject is often dismissed 
by the doctor in attendance with the simple order, "Give him liquid 
diet," or "Oh! let her have the usual things." 

It is difficult to vary liquid diet so that the sick person does not get 
very weary of the monotony of the food that must be swallowed. The 
private nurse who can feed her patient acceptably and, at the same time, 
judiciously, has a strong claim on the gratitude of the invalid and the 
family. 

As the case progresses towards convalescence, unless there is a raven- 
ous appetite, it is often difficult to tempt the sufferer to take sufficient 
nourishment to build up the tissues. Much depends then upon the 
nurse's ingenuity in preparing and presenting it. 

Solid Beef Tea. Gelatin, while containing little that can be used in 
the body directly, is yet a proteid sparer, and therefore a valuable assist- 
ant in the difficult task of furnishing nutriment. To make solid beef 
tea, extract the juice from the meat by placing it in a bottle set in a 
saucepan of very hot water, or dry in the inner part of a double boiler. 
When all the juice possible has been obtained, measure it. To a cup of 
beef juice, allow a small tablespoonful of gelatin. Pour off half the 
quantity and, when it is cold, soak the gelatine in it for fifteen minutes. 
Keep the remainder of the juice hot, and when the gelatin is soft, pour 



